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forces can the line of defense against delinquency 
and dependency be finally strengthened to the 
holding point. Each of them is struggling to 
improve local organization and methods under 
existing conditions. The difficulty is that, even 
under the North Carolina plan, when the very 
best has been done, some rural counties will 
remain without the services of a paid trained 
social worker. The plan needs to be supple- 
mented to provide for combinations of rural 
counties which cannot afford to employ a worker 
singly, so that some kind of trained service will 
be available in every part of the state. 

All eyes are watching the experiment in North 
Carolina, and it is quite probable that during the 



succeeding ten years every southern state will fol- 
low her lead, with similar legislation. 

A further problem arises in the division of 
function and prevention of conflict and overlap- 
ping between public and private agencies in the 
county. This is specially difficult where both 
public and private agencies employ paid workers. 
However, this subject would require another 
article. Suffice it to insist that dead rot is sure 
to set in when the government service does not 
properly divide the field with the private groups, 
or where the private agencies stultify their influ- 
ence by seeking and accepting funds from the 
public treasury, thus preventing their organized 
demand for efficiency in the government agency. 



COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION : A STUDY OF ITS RISE 
AND RECENT TENDENCIES * 

Jesse F. Steiner 



Its Rise and Early Beginnings 
Among the new terms which have recently 
sprung up in the field of social work, community 
organization occupies a prominent place. Several 
books dealing with this subject have already ap- 
peared, conferences of social work devote con- 
siderable time to its discussion, schools of social 
work have established courses of instruction de- 
signed to teach its principles and methods, and 
different phases of its interests are promoted by 
several national organizations, one of which bears 
its name. One does not need to go far back in 
the files of the National Conference of Social 
Work to search in vain for the phrase — com- 
munity organization. Does the recent appear- 
ance of this term mark a new era in social work 
that will be characterized by a more fundamental 
and comprehensive attack on social problems? 
Or is it merely a more definite recognition of a 
type of work long regarded as essential, a change 
of emphasis made necessary by the increasing 
complexity of the field of social work? Our first 
approach to an answer to these questions must 
be through a brief glance at the social welfare 
movement of which community organization is a 
part. 

Modern social work, which is sharply distin- 
guished from the old philanthropy by its persistent 
efforts to make science its ally, may be said, 
broadly speaking, to have developed along two 

1 In the second article of this series Dr. Steiner will discuss 
the problem of social change in relation to community work. 
— The Editors. 



parallel lines, the one concentrating upon the 
problems of the individual and the family, and 
the other laying emphasis on the improvement of 
the conditions of life. Frequently these, two 
lines of work are spoken of as ameliorative and 
preventive. The one picks up and saves human 
wreckage and the other blasts the rocks and fills 
the whirlpools so that there is less danger of 
human disaster. From the one point of view 
social work appears as salvage and repair, while 
from die other angle it deals with fundamental 
changes in the whole social order. While his- 
torically these two aspects of social work devel- 
oped along parallel lines, as a matter of fact their 
boundaries have always overlappe'd so that a rigid 
separation of function becomes impossible. The 
social case worker is much put out if his work is 
described as mainly ameliorative. From his point 
of view his constructive work with die disadvan- 
taged individual and family is the logical ap- 
proach to the problem of more wholesome living 
conditions. On the other hand the one interested 
in environmental changes that would enlarge the 
opportunities for normal life finds his work con- 
tinually influenced and modified by individual 
needs and problems. 

The fundamental distinction between these two 
lines of social work is found not so much in the 
specific types of work undertaken as in the social 
units dealt with. The goal to be reached is the 
same, but the points of attack are different. In 
the one case emphasis is placed on the problems 
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of the individual and the family; in the other 
on the needs of the larger social group, the com- 
munity. But it must be remembered that the 
difference is one of emphasis rather than that of 
separate functions. The individual and family 
cannot be considered apart from their com- 
munity relationships; the community is made up 
of individuals and families. The interests of all 
are so closely interwoven that the problems of 
one cannot be solved while ignoring the problems 
of the other. Nowhere is this close identity of 
interest better exemplified than in the Charity 
Organization Society, which has combined with 
its case work activities innumerable excursions 
into the field of social reform and community bet- 
terment. Indeed, many organizations now en- 
gaged in so-called community work owe their 
origin and development to the vision and initiative 
of social case workers. 

Community organization is therefore nothing 
new. In its fundamental purpose it has long 
been most intimately interwoven in the whole 
fabric of social work. It owes its present popu- 
larity to the growing recognition of the necessity 
for better team work and for a more compre- 
hensive attack on social problems. The recent 
emphasis on community organization means 
simply a greater concentration of attention on 
the problem of striking a proper balance between 
the work of specialized agencies and the interests 
of the people as a whole. Its increasing influ- 
ence is satisfying evidence that sporadic and im- 
perfectly related efforts to deal with social prob- 
lems are going out of vogue. Modern social 
work has grown into prominence because of its 
use of scientific methods. It now seems to be 
taking a step forward, characterized by a more 
statesmanlike breadth of view and an insistence 
on the essential unity of its work. 

For the first beginnings of community organ- 
ization we must go back to those pioneer social 
agencies that blazed the way for the modern social 
welfare movement. The Charity Organization 
Society, which has already been referred to, grew 
very largely out of the very need of correlation 
and coordination which is now so strongly em- 
phasized by those interested in community organ- 
ization. Its early promoters pointed out in a 
striking manner the duplication as well as the 
wide gaps in the efforts of the community to re- 
lieve poverty, which represented in a large meas- 
ure the social work of their day. While the dis- 



tinguishing feature of this movement is usually 
thought of as insistence on scientific methods of 
diagnosis and treatment, it must be remembered 
that this could not be carried out successfully 
without the cooperation of the different agencies 
of the community. Along with their emphasis on 
case work methods an important place was given 
to the organization of the community to meet 
more adequately the problem of poverty and its 
attendant ills. The wide prevalence of such 
names as Associated Charities, United Charities, 
and Federated Charities bears evidence of the 
success of this phase of their work. Out of this 
attempt to solve their specific problem arose quite 
naturally a need for a more inclusive organization 
of all the social agencies of a community. This 
need during the past decade has found expression 
in the Central Council of Social Agencies, which 
occupies a prominent place in the community 
organization movement. Any effort to under- 
stand the nature of this movement must give due 
consideration to the fact that the Central Council 
of Social Agencies owes its early development 
very largely to the organization now known as 
the American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work, and that this latter organization pub- 
lished the first manual describing the methods and 
principles of this important experiment in com- 
munity organization. 

In a very different but no less important man- 
ner the beginnings of community organization can 
be seen in the social settlements which were first 
established in this country a generation ago. 
This social settlement movement, which has been 
described as an experiment in organized neigh- 
borliness, did not attempt to accomplish its pur- 
pose by bringing about a correlation of com- 
munity agencies. Its approach to its neighbor- 
hood problem was much more simple and in- 
formal. By establishing a neighborhood center 
where there could meet on terms of neighborly 
intimacy the best representatives of education and 
culture and those deficient in those advantages, 
the groundwork was laid for the development of 
a cooperative spirit which is the very essence of 
community organization. The social settlements 
in fact must be regarded in a very real sense as 
the forerunner of the modern community move- 
ment. To them must be given credit for leader- 
ship in the establishment of playgrounds for 
children and recreational facilities for adults. 
They were also a powerful influence in supple- 
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menting the wider activities of public schools and 
in demonstrating how educational facilities could 
be extended to include the adults of a community. 
In a similar way they have fostered the growth 
of interest in public health and have been influ- 
ential leaders in raising standards of hygiene and 
sanitation. One need only mention such social 
settlements as Hull House of Chicago, South End 
House of Boston, and Henry Street Settlement 
of New York to call to mind their immense con- 
tribution to community work. If community 
organization has for its purpose the socialization 
of the people by affording them opportunities to 
work together in meeting their common problems, 
then the contribution of the social settlements to 
this movement can hardly be overestimated. By 
demonstrating in their local neighborhoods the 
results that can be accomplished by a simple 
organization of activities to meet recognized 
needs they have paved the way for the wider 
work now being undertaken by different aspects 
of the community organization movement. 

Typical Experiments in Community 
Organization 

The School Community Center Movement, 
Popular interest in community organization owes 
a great deal to the widespread effort to organize 
the community around the public school as the so- 
cial center. From this point of view the school 
district, whether consolidated or not, is regarded 
as the community, and the people living therein 
are brought together in the school building for 
community gatherings which may be recreational 
in their purpose or designed to make possible 
united action in dealing with local problems. The 
plan for the use of the school as a social center 
was first worked out in Rochester, New York, in 
1907 and by 1911 had been widely enough 
adopted to justify the organization of a National 
Conference on Civic and Social Center Develop- 
ment. Since that time the movement has grown 
until at present there are over a thousand school 
buildings which are serving regularly as a center 
for community activities. The prominent place 
that the movement now occupies is seen from the 
fact that there is a Community Center Section of 
the National Education Association, and a 
National Community Center Association which 
publishes a bulletin called "The Community 
Center." 

Community organization, as viewed by those 



interested in the school as the community center, 
is carried out by the organization of a local com- 
munity center association, made up of all the dif- 
ferent groups in the community that make their 
headquarters in the school building. While the 
activities of these different groups may be varied, 
their chief interest is usually in the fields of 
recreation, adult education, and civic life. Even 
where the community center work has been most 
successful, agencies dealing with problems of the 
disadvantaged and antisocial classes are not likely 
to be included. This tendency toward specialized 
functions has grown quite naturally out of the 
chief interests of the school, and has undoubtedly 
been necessary for the continuance of the move- 
ment. The justification of its assumption of the 
role of community organization is found in its 
efforts to enlist the support of all the people 
within the school district in behalf of certain 
activities. While it is easy to point out that the 
school district is not always coterminous with the 
community and that the work of the school com- 
munity center is frequently very limited in scope, 
yet the type of activities it represents is popularly 
identified with community organization, and can- 
not be ignored in an estimate of the community 
organization movement. 

The Playground and Recreational Movement. 
Following the pioneer work of the social settle- 
ments along recreational lines, there was estab- 
lished in 1906 the Playground Association of 
America, which assumed active leadership in the 
organization of playgrounds and recreation cen- 
ters in various cities. Shortly after America's 
entrance into the world war, the War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activities asked 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America "to be responsible for the stimulating 
and aiding of communities in the neighborhood of 
training camps to develop and organize their 
social and recreational resources in such a way 
as to be of the greatest possible value to the 
officers and soldiers in the camps." In response 
to this request War Camp Community Service 
was organized by prominent recreational leaders, 
and assumed responsibility for the correla- 
tion of the activities of the various agencies in- 
terested in the recreational problem of the camp 
communities. Among the agencies that came 
into the War Camp Councils were the Young 
Men's Christian Association, Young Women's 
Christian Association, American Red Cross. 
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Knights of Columbus, Jewish Welfare Board, 
Salvation Army, Chamber of Commerce, women's 
clubs, schools, and churches. War Camp Com- 
munity Service therefore became a great experi- 
ment in community organization of leisure time 
activities carried on under war time conditions. 

The success of this experiment seemed to point 
the way to a recreational movement comprehen- 
sive enough to meet the needs of every city and 
small community. Accordingly, after the close of 
the war, there was organized Community Service 
(Incorporated) which inherited the good will and 
experience of its predecessors, the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America and War 
Camp Community Service. This new organiza- 
tion, through its national headquarters, studies re- 
creational methods and from time to time issues 
handbooks and bulletins designed to make avail- 
able to the whole country the experience gained 
in the development of recreational work in vari- 
ous communities. Community Service (Incorpor- 
ated) also maintains a staff of "community organ- 
izers" whose entire time is given to the promo- 
tion and organization of recreational programs in 
communities that request their assistance. In ad- 
dition, district representatives render a contin- 
uation service to communities where the work 
has been established. In the early efforts to 
organize Community Service in local communi- 
ties, the plan was followed of asking represent- 
atives of different agencies to serve as members 
of the Board of Directors of the new organiza- 
tion. This was done doubtless with a view of 
facilitating the correlation of the varied recrea- 
tional activities in the community. Later this 
method of organization was abandoned, and the 
directing body was chosen because of qualities of 
leadership and ability irrespective of their affili- 
ations with other agencies. 

Community organization from the point of view 
of Community Service (Incorporated) is the or- 
ganization of the resources of a community in the 
interests of its leisure time activities. The use 
of the term community organization in this lim- 
ited sense seems to do violence to its logical mean- 
ing, but it must be recognized as one of its 
popular usages, justified, perhaps, by the fact 
that emphasis is laid on the correlation of all the 
forces interested in the recreational problem. At 
any rate the community organization movement 
owes a great deal of its wide popularity to the 



activities of those at work in the recreational field, 
and any effort to understand its development and 
present status must take this fact into consid- 
eration. 

The Country Life Movement. Another type 
of work which has exerted a profound influence 
on community organization is that carried on by 
those interested in the solution of rural problems. 
The modern country life movement may be said 
to have received its initial impulse from the 
Roosevelt Country Life Commission which was 
appointed in 1908. The distinguishing feature of 
this new movement was its interest in the human, 
rather than the economic, aspect of agriculture. 
Instead of concentrating attention almost wholly 
on farm production, as had been the practice of 
many farm agencies, its leaders laid emphasis on 
methods of making farm life more wholesome and 
attractive. This so called country life aspect of 
agriculture has found expression in various efforts 
to correlate and unify the agencies at work in 
rural recreation, rural health, rural education, and 
other lines of work affecting the welfare of the 
rural community. 

Because of the wide differences between city 
and rural conditions the methods that had been 
followed by city agencies were not at all appli- 
cable to the rural and small town situation. This 
problem has led to a great deal of discussion as 
to what should constitute the rural social unit, 
and the type of organization that would best meet 
the needs of sparsely settled communities. In 
fact, some of the most significant contributions to 
an understanding of the nature of community 
organization have been made by rural sociologists 
Of great importance are the experiments that are 
being carried on in this field under various aus- 
pices, as, for example, the single purpose organ- 
ization like the farm bureau which endeavors to 
extend its work to cover the entire community; 
the general purpose organization such as a com- 
munity improvement association designed to min- 
ister to almost any community need; and the 
community council in which the local agencies 
join together in developing a community-wide 
program. The situation is still further compli- 
cated by the activities of county, state, and 
national agencies in small communities. The need 
of the correlation of their work, provision for 
their support, and the determination of their 
place in local community activities are some of 
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the perplexing problems which have made inevi- 
table recent emphasis on community organization 
in so far as it pertains to the rural field. 

The Community Council Movement. Strong 
impetus was given to the work of community 
organization during the world war by the organ- 
ization of the Community Councils of the Council 
of National Defense. Immediately following 
America's entrance into the war, the Council of 
National Defense, which was created by act of 
Congress to aid in mobilizing the resources of 
the nation, set in motion its plan of organization, 
which included the establishment of State and 
County Councils. It soon became apparent that 
the organization must be carried still further, to 
smaller population units, in order that the chan- 
nel of communication between the government 
and the people could be made more complete. 
Authorization was therefore issued for the form- 
ation of Community Councils, with the public 
schools recommended as the local headquarters. 
Under the impulse of the war spirit that plan was 
widely adopted, and Community Councils were 
organized in large numbers in many sections of 
the country. 

The Council of National Defense in the organ- 
ization of its Community Councils drew largely 
upon the experience gained by the Playground 
and Community Center movements. The plan 
adopted was designed to create a community 
council that would combine the good features of a 
federation of agencies and a community organ- 
ization in which all citizens have membership. In 
order to bring this about, the governing board 
was made up of the official representatives of all 
the social and civic agencies, together with citi- 
zens chosen by the people of the community at an 
open meeting. In this way there was brought to- 
gether a group of influential people capable of 
expressing the will of their constituency in what- 
ever joint action seemed desirable. Such a coun- 
cil was an improvement on a federation of 
agencies, which is likely to fail to give expression 
to the voice of the people as a whole. It also 
was more effective than a council made up en- 
tirely of popularly elected representatives of the 
people, because the latter has a tendency to go 
ahead with its plans without keeping in close 
touch with the agencies through which a large 
part of the work of the council must be done. 

Without doubt a large share of the success of 
these Community Councils was made possible 



more by the war situation than by any special 
virtue in the plan itself. During the war emerg- 
ency cooperation was easily secured. Local jeal- 
ousies were laid aside, influential leaders gladly 
gave their services, and the people vied with one 
another in patriotic undertakings. Under such 
conditions one would expect the Community 
Councils of Defense to attain wide popularity and 
usefulness. Nevertheless the Community Council 
plan of organization was fundamentally sound, 
and with certain variations has been tried out 
successfully under various auspices in both city 
and country. It is essentially the plan of organ- 
ization used by the Massachusetts State College 
of Agriculture in its community work. The 
Community Councils of New York City which 
attracted wide attention a few years ago are an- 
other illustration of this phase of the community 
organization movement. 

The Central Council of Social Agencies. The 
diverse and complicated activities of social agen- 
cies in cities have brought about a situation that 
has exerted a powerful stimulus on community 
organization. Even in cities where to the ordi- 
nary observer social agencies seem to occupy a 
very subordinate place, it is surprising to find how 
many different organizations are touching upon 
some phase of social welfare work. Within the 
past generation there has been a rapid develop- 
ment of private social agencies, each sponsored 
by a group of people whose chief interest is cen- 
tered in their particular approach to the social 
problem. Along with this growth of private 
agencies, there has been a tendency for the gov- 
ernment to accept increasing responsibility for the 
welfare of its citizens, a movement which in cer- 
tain states has brought about the establishment of 
departments of public welfare with a wide scope 
of duties. In addition to these formally organized 
private and public social agencies, there is a large 
number of other organizations, — civic, fraternal, 
religious, educational, and economic, — that place 
considerable emphasis on social aspects of their 
work and thereby take their place among the 
multitude of agencies at work in the field of social 
welfare. 

As a result of these extremely varied and fre- 
quently unrelated attacks on social problems, it 
has become almost impossible in many instances 
for a city to measure accurately what its citizens 
are accomplishing in this field of work. In too 
many places social work has developed in what 
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seems to be a hit and miss fashion, and not as a 
part of a well thought out plan of community 
betterment. Certain problems, because of their 
nature, attract public attention, and agencies to 
deal with them are promptly organized. Other 
problems may be less spectacular, and conse- 
quently tend to be overlooked, or at least fail to 
receive adequate attention. The difficulty is that 
no group of people has been charged with respon- 
sibility for looking at the city as a whole and 
working out a comprehensive social welfare pro- 
gram designed to meet the entire situation. 

This problem in community organization has 
been met in many cities by the organization of a 
Central Council of Social Agencies. This is not 
an attempt to foist upon the community an addi- 
tional agency with its demands for the support of 
the people. Neither is it an effort to centralize 
social welfare work by doing away with individual 
agencies. On the contrary it is simply a device 
for gathering the specialized agencies into a coop- 
erative movement that will conserve their neces- 
sary freedom and at the same time make their 
joint action possible. 

A Central Council of Social Agencies is made 
up of the official representatives of all local 
agencies engaged in social work. Usually it is 
made even more widely representative of all the 
interests in the city by adding to its membership 
several members at large who represent the city 
as a whole. Executive heads of certain city and 
county departments, such as the health officer, 
superintendent of public welfare, and superin- 
tendent of schools, are ex officio members of the 
Council. 

It is obvious that such an organization provides 
in a very effective way the machinery needed for 
general oversight of the entire social welfare work 
of the city. Its membership is composed of those 
best qualified for leadership in this field. Every 
individual agency, including public departments, is 
represented and has the opportunity of interpret- 
ing its work to other members of the Council. 
There is no need to fear that the Council will get 
into the hands of an outside group desirous of 
dictating social policies, for its membership is 
made up of officially designated representatives of 
the different agencies. If there is any question 
about the duplication of work among agencies, as 
for instance among those engaged in relief work, 
the Council is qualified to study the situation and 
pass judgment on it. If the city needs better 



recreational facilities, the Council can take steps 
to bring about the organization of an agency 
interested in recreation or can ask existing agen- 
cies to enlarge their programs to meet this need. 
The important thing is that the Council provides 
a group of influential and well qualified people 
whose first thought is not the promotion of any 
particular agency, but rather the welfare of the 
whole city. Their duty is to see the city with all 
its needs and resources and then work out a 
comprehensive program in which each agency 
will find its appropriate part. 

A large part of the work of the Central Council 
of Social Agencies is carried on through its spe- 
cial standing committees, whose memberships are 
made up of those actively interested in the dif- 
ferent problems needing attention. Through this 
plan of committee organization there are brought 
together the people working in similar fields, who 
need the opportunity for an interchange of opin- 
ions and plans in order to avoid friction and mis- 
understanding. The simple meeting together of 
such a group as this means a step forward in a 
mutual understanding of what is being done. 
When their committee report is made to the 
Council, opportunity is afforded this larger group 
to estimate this work from the standpoint of the 
whole community, and to recommend whatever 
adjustments or enlargement of programs of in- 
dividual agencies may seem necessary. Any 
formal action of the Council in such a matter as 
this is of course purely advisory, and is not bind- 
ing upon individual agencies until formally ap- 
proved by their boards of directors. There is 
thus no danger of the Council becoming a super- 
agency with power to exert arbitrary authority. 
Its decisions, however, will have great influence, 
and rightly so, for the Council when properly 
organized is representative of the best social 
thought of the city. 

The present tendency is for the Central Council 
of Social Agencies to go beyond this coordinating 
function, and accept responsibility for financing 
those agencies within the Council that desire to 
cooperate in a joint budget plan. When this is 
done the Council is frequently known as a Wel- 
fare or Financial Federation, a type of organ- 
ization that has proven very successful, especially 
in large cities. Over 50 cities raised their social 
welfare budgets through a joint budget plan in 
1921, the amount in each city ranging from ten 
thousand to three and three quarter million dol- 
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lars. A joint budget for all the agencies that 
solicit support from the public, and a concerted 
annual drive for funds, usually make a strong 
appeal to the business man, who welcomes the 
application of modern business methods to the 
administration of social work. Undoubtedly the 
Council that raises the funds of its constituent 
agencies has greater influence over their activities 
than does the Council that limits its efforts to the 
work of coordination alone. The rapid spread of 
financial federations throughout the larger cities 
of the country, and the attempts that are being 
made to adapt their methods of work to smaller 
cities, stand out as facts of special significance in 
the field of community organization. 

The Cincinnati Social Unit Organization. Pos- 
sibly the most novel and interesting experiment 
in community organization has been made by the 
National Social Unit Organization, which con- 
ducted a three year program in Cincinnati be- 
ginning in 1917. This plan of community work 
grew out of a health center experiment carried 
on in Milwaukee in 1911-12 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilbur Phillips. When the Milwaukee program 
was interrupted by a change in the city adminis- 
tration, the National Social Unit Organization 
was established with a view of testing out still 
further this new plan of community work. A 
three year budget was raised and the Mohawk- 
Brighton district in Cincinnati was chosen as the 
place where the plan should be put in operation. 

The purpose of the Social Unit as stated by its 
leaders was "to promote a type of democratic 
community organization through which the citi- 
zenship as a whole can participate directly in the 
control of community affairs, while at the same 
time making constant use of the highest technical 
skill available." The plan of organization devised 
to bring this about was very simple. The Mo- 
hawk-Brighton district was divided into 31 blocks 
of about 500 people each. Each block elected a 
block council which in turn chose its executive or 
block worker, whose duty it was to get acquainted 
with all the people of the block, know their needs, 
and to represent their interests when questions of 
policy or procedure arose. These 31 blocks 
formed a Citizens' Council, which, because of its 
members' first hand knowledge of the district, 
was an invaluable factor in discovering and inter- 
preting the needs of the people. 

Coordinate with the Citizens' Council was an 
Occupational Council made up of representatives 



of the business, professional and labor interests 
of the district. Each occupational group that had 
special knowledge or skill to contribute to the 
service of the community was organized and chose 
its executive, who became a member of the Occu- 
pational Council. This Occupational Council, 
whose membership comprised a doctor, lawyer, 
nurse, teacher, social worker, business man, etc., 
became the planning body of specialists who had 
responsibility for providing the skilled services to 
meet the needs discovered by the Citizens' Coun- 
cil. For example, if a health need was presented 
to the Occupational Council, the representative of 
the doctors brought the matter to the attention of 
his professional group and called upon them to 
work out a solution. 

The members of the Citizens' and Occupational 
Councils formed the General Council, which 
elected an executive and was the governing body 
for the entire community organization. 

One of the most significant features of the 
Social Unit plan is its effort to make social work 
democratic. Instead of following the principle 
of benevolent paternalism so characteristic of 
social agencies, the people themselves decide 
whether they wish the work organized and have 
the controlling voice in building up the organiza- 
tion. The citizens select their own block workers. 
The occupational groups choose their own repre- 
sentatives. These two groups appoint their 
executives, and determine the policies and activi- 
ties to be put into operation. 

The work done by the Social Unit in Cincinnati 
during the three year experimental period must 
be regarded as successful, although it was handi- 
capped by difficulties growing out of the war 
situation, and by the opposition of people who 
misunderstood its plan and purpose. More ex- 
perience must be gained before we can tell 
whether the plan can be adequately financed by 
local contributions and be made applicable to dif- 
ferent types of communities. Nevertheless it 
seems to point the way to a method of com- 
munity organization that holds great promise for 
the future. 

The Nature and Significance of 
Community Organization 

From this brief survey of some of the more 
important experiments in community organization, 
it is apparent that the term includes a wide range 
of activities. The distinctive element that all 
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these experiments have in common is their effort 
to bring about a proper adjustment and interre- 
lation of the social forces of community life. 
The social unit dealt with is "community" used 
in its more popular and general meaning of any 
group of people living in a geographical area, 
whether large or small, and bound together by 
certain interests. The present use of the term 
"community organization" grew out of this con- 
ception of community which explains why such 
extremes as the rural school district and the large 
city serve as the unit of work for the community 
organizer. It is by no means easy to limit the 
field of community organization by a more pre- 
cise and logical definition of community. From 
the point of view of the rural sociologists, a com- 
munity is "the smallest geographical unit of 
organized association of the chief human activi- 
ties." Neither the school district on the one hand 
nor the large city on the other would come within 
this definition of community, although both are 
widely used as units of work by important 
agencies in the field of community organization. 

The fact is that "community organization" is 
rapidly taking on a technical meaning which 
carries it far beyond the scope of the term com- 
munity used in any narrowly restricted sense. In 
its fundamental meaning community organization 
is practically synonymous with the organization 
and coordination of social forces, whether those 
of a rural community, a city, a county, a state, 
or a nation. Confirmation of this is found in the 
growing number and influence of county, state, 
and national councils of social and health agencies 
that are concerned with the same problems con- 
fronted by the community organization of a town 
or a rural community, and that have adopted 
similar methods of procedure. 

Community organization viewed in this light 
represents a fundamental aspect of social work 
inherent in it from the beginning, and growing in 
importance as the nature of the social problem be- 
comes better understood. Efforts to achieve its 



purpose must necessarily be varied, because of the 
difference in the units dealt with. The different 
types of experiments in community organization 
are in fact attempts to develop a mechanism 
applicable to specific situations and conditions. 
Uniformity of method and technique is not there- 
fore a goal to be sought. On the contrary any 
insistence on a stereotyped form or standard 
method to which a label of approval has been 
affixed by experts must be regarded as a back- 
ward step. General methods of procedure appli- 
cable to certain types of communities will prob- 
ably be as far as we can go in developing a 
mechanism for community organization. Any at- 
tempt to do more than this in the way of stand- 
ardization of method ignores the fact that no two 
communities are ever alike. Each community dif- 
fering from every other in an infinite variety of 
ways stands out as an individual problem for the 
community organizer. 

It seems probable that the experiments already 
made in community organization have worked out 
in a general way the methods of procedure best 
adapted to the needs of different types of com- 
munities under present conditions. Further re- 
finements in technique will still be made, but the 
opportunities for greatest progress do not lie in 
this direction. The next step must be toward 
a better understanding of the problem of so- 
cial change in its relation to community work. 
Communities must be carefully studied over a 
period of years in order to acquire a better in- 
sight into the processes involved in the growth of 
institutions, their adaptation to changing con- 
ditions, and their tendency to become weighted 
with old traditions. The factors that enter into 
the organization of the social forces of a com- 
munity cannot be understood without a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of collective behavior. 
To social psychology rather than to administrative 
science must we look for further light upon the 
problem of community organization. 



